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PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
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A new era has dawned upon edu- 
cation in America, a new _ situation 


will be encountered in every school 


in the United States at the opening 
of the present school year. Just how 
significant the changes imposed up- 
on the school systems will be, no one, 
at the present moment can tell; but 
that they will be far-reaching and im- 
portant is certain. 

The young men and women of 
America are dreaming new dreams, 
they are seeing strange visions. The 
spark of 2dventure has been fanned 
into a living fire, the flames of which 
are consuming everything before 
them. = 

“Adventure,” says Dr. Winship, “is 
the new thought in education.” AI- 
Teaay many old things have passed 
uway, many new things have come. 
Adventure and adjustment must go 
hand in hand and have become pass 
werds of the hour. 


GREETINGS 


With absolute confidence in the fu- 
ture and with the spirit of optimism 
for the present, the presidency and 
faculty of the Brigham Young Uni- 
velsity face the opening of the pres- 
ent school year with the buoyancy 
that characterized the opening of 
school in the years that are passed. 

To a: send greetings! 

The significance of the problems 
of the present are fully recognized 
by us, as is also the idea that time 
is needed for their solution, but with 
faith in the power of achievement 
when work with a united purpose is 
undertaken, the school enters into 
this academic year with the hope that 
it will be, and a determination that 
it shall be, one of the banner years 
in the history of the university. 

Adventure, adjustment, achieve- 
ment, service to God and the nation, 
the liberation of the world through 
the triumph of right, are the para- 


mount things of the present, and the 


- purposes to which the school is dedi- 


cated. 


Education 


In a government of and by and for 
the people the prime essential of sure 
progress and _permanent prosperity. 
is education. By education we do 
not of necessity mean a knowledge of 
dead languages or of ancient history. 
An educated, progressive people are 
not of necessity on familiar terms 
with calculus or the meanings of the 
Fourth Dimension. They are a peo- 
ple who are patriotic, God-fearing 
and frugal. Conscious of the rights 
snd duties of citizenship they insist 
that the humblest shall be accorded 
those rights and that all -shall ob- 
serve those duties. 
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Girls’ Extension 
Summer Work 


A hundred and thirty girls availed 
themselves of the opportunity to have 
the B. Y. U. teachers visit them in 
their homes and instruct them there. 

If you would call at their homes 
you would find attractively remod- 
eled gowns and cellars filled with 


canned surplus from garden and or- 


chard, 

The mecthers have been also been 
relieved of general housework and 
planning of meals. 

Next year many more will join 
our enthusiastic ranks because of 
the introduction made this year. 


Tknew You’d Come 


In a Canadian company fighting on 
Messines Ridge were two brothers, 
one a captain, one a private. As the 
British stormed the ragged top which 
they had first destroyed by the vast 
exploding mines, the young captain 
was mortally wounded. Covered 
with blood and terribly hurt he 
dragged himself to the shelter of a 
shell crater where he lay protected 
under heavy machine gun fire. His 
company was forced to retire to a 
shelter a few hundred yards back, 
where the firing limes were re- 
formed and they were waiting orders. 
Saluting his commanding officer, the 
young private requested the privi- 
ilege of going back for the body of 
his wounded brother. The officer de- 
murred. Would it be wise to risk a 


life in the face of such a hell -of 
firé? The captain was mortally 
wounded and probably dead. Finally 
he gave his consent and the lad 


crawled cut to the shell crater on his 
hands and knees. Tenderly raising 
the body of his captain brother he 
started to crawl back towards his 
company lines. As he reached their 
shelter the life of his brother passed 
out and he laid the body reverently 
upon the ground. The commanding 
officer came to him and as the pri- 
vate saluted at attention he _ said. 
“Well, your brother is dead. Your 
trip was useless. Was it worth while 
for you to run such q risk?” The 
young soldier replied as he smiled 
into the face of the superior officer 
and. said, “No, sir; I am not sorry. 


- 


“ness world 
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As I crawled down over the top of 
that shell crater and looked into the 
pale face of my brother, his eyes 
were closed and I knew he was go- 
ing to die. As I.touched him he 
roused and slowly opening his eyes, 
he recognized me and said, “I knew 
you’d come, Tom. Oh, I knew you 
would come.” All the risk I ran was 
paid for, sir, because he believed in 
me—and I am glad, sir, that I was 
able to preve myself, in that moment, 
worthy of that’ belief.” 


School Prospects - 


The B. Y. U. will be some live 
school next year. Look at the va- 
rious schools within the big insti- 
tution. The S. A. T. C. will be the 
principal feature. This unit will 
likely be made up of five hundred 
soldier boys. 

Then there will be the high school 
boys and girls, far more than ever 
before, as people have been forced 
to betieve in education. The high 
school will contain at least six hun- 
cred students, the boys in cadet uni- 
form. 

The Normal School will be a larg- 
er feature than ever. It is estimated 
that there will be two hundred 
young lady teachers taking the work. 

The Music School will increase in 
numbers and usefulness. It will be 
an important factor in the enter- 
tainment of the soldiers. 

There is such a crying ~demand 
for young men and ladies in the busi- 
that the. commercial 
school will not decrease in numbers. 
Accompanying the style of art that 
has been taught in the past will be 
all sorts of camouflage necessary in 
war work. 

Every department in the school 
will be shot through with the war 
spirit and vibrating with new life. 
Even the training school will’ be 
strongly influenced by the spirit of 
the times. The boys and girls will 
be trained physically as well as men- 
tally. They will receive elementary. 
military instruction in their gymna- 
sium work. 

Valuable Hints 

You will not be annoyed by flies 
in the house if you live outside in a 
tent. 

Be kind to the cat or he may feel 
put out at night. 


The Needed Touch 


The man is coming. back from 


France quickly or is sent back as 


quickly as dicovered, who goes Over 
to France simply to get a job or to 
see the ccuntry. One of these who 
swaggered about Paris in the Asso- 
ciation uniform disgusted an officer 
with the sneering assertion that he 
was not a religious man. The officer 
said with a slam that floored such a 
focl, ‘Then. what business have you 
to be here in a Y. M. C. A. uniform?” 
€uch men have brought the nastiest 
criticism upon the association. An of- 
ficer lately said, “It isn’t so much 
your canteen or your entertainments 
cr your furnishing a loafing place 
for the boys, but it is the touch of - 
your religious influence that gives 
new morale to my men.” There is 
little place as a leader for the shal- 
low man who thinks the soldier has 
no need for religion. : 


*Y’ Cover Design 


I 


Brigham Young was a true Ameri- 
can patriot of the pathfinder kind— 
a pioneer of this glorious west of 
ours. High upon the mountain side 
has been stamped with patriotic 
hearts and hands the initial letter 
of the great ‘founder. 

The “Y” of the cover design is 
made up of activity pictures of the 
students doing their bit to win the 
war for democracy. | 

The upper and lower blocks of the 
letter shows the B. Y. U. men in 
training at the Presidio, California. 
At the upper right is a view of the 
soldier train ready to start for one 
of the cantonments, and at the up- 
per left the girls working jin the Red 
Cross rcems. In the center is the 
student body voting to buy Liberty 
bonds, while just below is a picture 
of the art department boys. paint- 
ing posters and streamers for the 
Liberty loan drive. Below are girls 
knitting and making clothing for the 
Belgians. 


Very Light Housekeeping 


Because of the difficulty of get- 
ting servants in these war times, 
she swept the room with a glance, 
and he got up and dusted. 


Aaron W. Tracy 


Autumn is the time when the stu- 
dent’s thoughts turn toward his Alma 
Mater and the joys and griefs. of 
school life. Sad indeed should be 
the one ‘who has voluntarily re- 
nounced these pleasures, who has 
rever experienced the thrills that 
come with lessons mastered and 
tasks accomplished. Such a one we 
urge. to join the ranks of BS Ee. 
workers. 


The old students know the wel- 
come that here awaits them. One 
who has felt the spirit of this 


school, a spirit of social equality and 
moral elevation, cannot help being 
. enthusiastic over the prospects of a 


The New 
School Year 


Students! It is not only a duty 
We owe ourselves, but a duty we 
owe our nation to make a supreme 
effort this year of all years, to at- 


tend school. The problems of 
the nation cannot be solved 
by the ignorant untrained 
masses. It is education that fits 


men for places of responsibility. 
The B. Y. U. is’ especially well 
equipped to perform the double work 
of academic and military imstruc- 
tion, for this year a military school 
has been added to our institution, 
‘making it possible for boys to serve 
Uncle Sam in the way he considers 
best. The girls are also urged by 
the state council of defense to re- 
main in school and prepare for the 
responsibilities that will soon be 
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Just A Word 


From the Student Body 
‘Presidency 


Alene Phillips 


Maggie Gardener 


pew year. To them we say that the 
Student Body Presidency has_ re- 
solved, not only to uphold the old 
B. Y. U. standard, but to carry it 
on through new fields of achieve- 
ment. 

To the new’ students we _ say, 
come, partake of our spirit of good 
fellowship and become a member of 
cur democracy. Here you will find 
training for the head, the heart, and 
the hand. 

To all we extend a hearty wel- 
come. 

Aaron W. Tracy, 
Maggie Gardener, 


Alene Phillips. 


coming. So again we say, Students, 
make every possible effort to be 
back at the B. Y. U. on the opening 
day of school. 


Letter F, rom a 


Soldier Musician 


President George H. Brimhall is in 
receipt of a letter from Charles W. 
Mitchell, an old B. Y. U. student who 
the 
with his beautiful strains of music. 


has so often delighted school 


We are permitted to make the fol- 


lowing extracts therefrom: 

“IT am playing in the 32nd Infan- 
try band at Camp Kearney, having 
been transferred from the 145th F. 
A. band of the 40th division on appli- 
eation of Bandmaster Lieutenant C. 
J. Hawkins. Since coming here I 
have experienced strong feelings of 


this great war.” 


Icve of principle and love of coun- 
ry. This is engendered by military 
service, for every act the soldier 
performs compels serious thinking; 
he discovers he has such a thing as 
a soul. 

“IT am pleased to knows you’ are 
gaining strength, also that the B. 
Y. U. is fo be a military training 
unit. Officers from the B. Y. U. 
will be able to accomplish a great 
deal in the army,- because of their 
souls and the principles for which 
they stand; their principles are in 
harmony with those of the allies in 


What place is the meaning of the 
expression “The high cost -of living?” 
J have asked several persons in my 


immediate set and none seem _ to 


know.—Sunburst. 


Kindly send your photograph. We 
should like to have it framed along 
with your letter. 


Soldiers of Work 


Up to the present time our courses 
in mechanic arts have been planned 
with a two-fold educational aim. We 
have introudced lines of work that 
are of environmental need and that 
have the direct means of developing 
sikll. The students have been 
taught the fundamental processes of 
the subject as they are found in the 
world of industry. The worker has, 
therefore, obtained the working 
principles of the craft or trade from 
the vocational standpoint. We realize 
that a knowledge of the science of 
the subject and a developed _ skill 
in the performance of the work is 
the base and kernel of any technical 
art. This, then, has been one of our 
aims—the development of skill 
through participation in the techni- 
cal operation of the subject and the 
acquirement of practical working 
knowledge. 

Students have had little difficulty 
when they have taken up practical 
drafting, woodwork or ironwork, be- 


cause we have had this practical 
aim in view. 
The world is holding out 


_ all lines of legitimate constructive en- 
deavor. It is the attainment of power 
in the very science of life at its 
best—to upbuild and not tear 
down. 

True education promotes mind de- 
velopment and enforces honest mor- 
al living and establishes ability for 
action. To learn to do things, and 
to do them better from time to 
time, is. the simple injunction ‘of edu- 
cation. -One man in his work is just 
as worthy as another in his 
work if that work is necessary. 
It is the quality of expression mani- 
fested in the work that counts. The 
its hands to welcome into the 
realm of progress the man of skill 
in the arts and industries. Skilled 
expression in things constructed will 
always be worthy; and as civiliza- 
tion advances it will be more and 
more in demand. 

Now, our other aim. You may call 
it the cultural aspect. It is the de 
velopment of the motor powers of 
the mind and. of the cre- 
ative possibilities so that the 
worker—educated in and through his 
work can think for himself, is inde- 
pendent in his expression and not a 
“Jeaner” on another’s power. It is 
the gained ability to enjoy work and 


to 
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to appreciate the ability of others in 
man who, right down in his heart, 
has a love for creative expression 
is to be encouraged. 

Then our two aims united and cor. 
related with necessary collateral 
subjects, such as mathematics, eng- 
lish, science, history, has produced in 
the scheol thinker-workers who have 
gone out into their lifework with 
skill of mind and hand, and with a 
habit of industry and love for work. 

America is speedily reaching the 
conclusion that skilled work is a 
great factor for winnin g the war. 
America showing wisdom 
in mustering her forces of mechani- 
cal industry. She is ultra-wise in 
recognizing the value of her educa- 


is 


tional system as a means of success- 


ful accomplishment of skilled work- 
manship and mental power. Brain 
end skill will help to win the war. 
Soldiers of industry mustered in all 
fields of production and constructive 
action will fight in and through this 
agency of their thought power and 
developed expression to the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. Work will 
win the war—E. H. EH. 


Agricultural 
Extension Work 


For the first time, the agricultural 
department went right on with its 
work during the summer. June I, 
the following project courses began: 
Bookkeeping, dairying, grain raising, 
gardening, horse husbandry, orchard- 
ing, potato culture, poultry craft, su- 
gar beet culture, swine husbandry, 
housekeeping, dress making and 
teedle work. There were students 
doing work in every course, so our 
teachers covered a wide field of ac- 
tivity. All told there were seventy- 
five girls under the direction of Miss 
Lottie Harris and Miss Mazie Camp- 
bell doing practical domestic  sct- 
ence and domestic art work; and fif- 
ty-four boys enrolled with Profs. 


Emart and Knudsen in agriculture 
and animal husbandry. 
Each project was an economic 


problem. The object was to. dis- 
cover thru accurate accounts of la- 
bor, costs, and income, just what the 


various farm crops pay per hour for ° 


the time spent on them. The data 
covering the various projects are not 
all completed, but when it is tabu- 


_the probable duration of the war. 


lated it will no doubt show some 
very interestig and important facts 
as to the crops and activities on the 
farm that are most profitable for the 
time spent. as 

In connection with each project, 
reading courses were conducted. 

In the future it is to ve hoped that 
ro course in agriculture will be con- 
sidered unless it is supplemented 
with practical project work of some 


nature during the summer. This 
necessitates the employment of 
teachers of agriculture during the 


whole year. The theories and prin- 
ciples will be taught and studied dur- 
ing the winter; during the growing 
seasons the principles must be work- 
ed on in actual field practice. This 
is a vital change in the teaching of 
agriculture, and when properly plan- 
ned so that theory and practice can 
go hand in hand, it means decided 
advancement in this branch of edu- 
cation. 


My Neighbor’s Son 


He’s over there—my neighhbor’s son— 
And in a letter tha he writes, 
He reckons that, to beat the Hun, 

The man who carries on and fights, 
Has got to have the best of feed, 

And plenty of it—and his dad 
Wrote back, to meet the foodstuff 

need, 

He’d farm more acres than he had 
Before—“Go to it, son of mine— 

Pll back you on the Second Line.” 


My neighbor’s son is there and—well 
There’s lots of other feller’s sons 
A fightin’ like the very hell, 
A facin’ damp and death and guns; 
And if a little harder work, 
An extra hour or so per day, 
On my part helgs to win, I'll shirk 
Not—but will try to pay 
The debt that Freedom asks of me, 
With work — with crops — with 
loyalty. —Ex. 


Absolute Impossibilities 


Not to read the love letters print- 
ed in the reports of divorce suits. 

Not to go to the theater when you 
have free passes. 

To tell your real age. 

To doubt the promises of a seed 
catalogue. 

To keep still when people discuss 


a 


Provo Commer- 


cial Club 
Extends 
Welcome 
to the 
Students 


At this, the beginning of a new 
epoch, not only at the Brigham 
Young University, but throughout 
the educational institutions of the 
United States, the Provo Commercial 
club desires to extend its greeting 
and assure a welcome to all those 
who are members of the Student 
Body and to members of the faculty. 

We want you to feel that while 
here, our city is your city and that 
your Utfiversity is our University. 

Keep ever before you the high 
Standard, long established and con- 
stantly maintained by those who 
have preceded you. 

But to you belongs the honor of 
blazing the trail under these new 
conditions and upon you rests the 
future of much of our __ industrial 


progress and material success. 

Many of the stars that are now 
blue in the “Y” Service Flag and 
the Service Flags of other educa- 


tional institutions will of necessity 
be replaced” by golden stars and up- 
on you rests the responsibility of so 
preparing yourselves that you can 
take up and carry on the work for 
which they were educated. 
Put. your hearts into your work 
and into your recreation, that you 
may be mentally and _ physically 
equipped, upon leaving school, to 
find your proper place in the world. 
Provo Commercial Club, 
W. F. Violett. 


High School 
Military Training 


Preparations are being made to in- 
stitute and organize high school ca- 
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Don’t Worry; I'll Get Your Baby 


It was in che big drive when the French were forced to yield some 


ground. The Marines had come to help and were staying the 
A strapping Marine, 
frantic appeals of a French woman, asked what was the matter. 
child had been left in. a house between the lines. 
get it,’ and in through the rain of bullets he ran to the 
the child and carried it struggling back. 
“but what is it making such a row about? I 
The child was crying for its doggie. “Oh, is that all,” said he. 


with a gruelling machine gun fire. 


French.” 


Germans 
noticing the 


Her 
“Wait a minute, ’ll 
door, seized 


“Here’s the baby,’ he said, 
can’t understand its 


Back he went and rescued an ugly pup and a doll without a head. “This,” 
says Mr. H. W. Moorhead, lately returned, “is an example of the splen- 
did bravery and spirit our American lads are showing Over There. It 
was not surprising that the mother asked an American secretary if she 


might send her baby in his care out of harm’s way.” 


det companies in the B. Y. U. High 
School for the coming year. The 
boys under eighteen years of age 


and all those over eighteen who do 


not join the 8S. A. T. C. will be given 
thorough military training. The work 
will be under the direction of Di- 
rector E. L. Roberts, who will be as- 
sisted by the young men who took 
the military training at the Pre- 
sidio. 

The question of uniforms for the 
cadets has not yet been decided, but 
it is likely that the boys will be 
dressed in the regular cadet blue 
uniform as they are at the high 


—— —_ 


schools where the work has_ been 
Arrange- 
ments will be made for the boys to 


given for several years. 


get training in the manual of arms 
foot 
work and all necessary body build- 
ing exercises. The principal object 
of the work is to build the boys phys- 
ically so that they will be ready for 
the strenuous military work of the 
regular army and to give them a 
knowledge of the elementary princi- 
ples of military tactics, so that they 
will not be handicapped when the 
time comes to enter the service. 


when they have mastered the 


ATHLETIC ASPECTS 
ENCOURAGING 


Competition as Keen as Ever 


Anticipated 
The impression is out that there 
will be no intercollegiate athletic 
competition in Utah this year. This 
is not the fact. There will likely 
be more athletics than ever before. 
The principal difference between 


conditions of the past and those that 
will exist the coming year will be 
that all athletic competition where 
the soldier boys participate must be 
under the direction of the military 
department. No soldier boy will be 
allowed to participate if the athletic 
work interferes with the success of 
his work in the S. A. T. C. Between 
the various companies of the S. A. 
T. C. there will be rousing athletic 
competition in all branches of sports. 
The athletic life within the school 
will be greater than ever and the 
competition the school will have with 
its former opponents will likely be 
just as important as ever. 

Word received from  representa- 
tives of the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence indicates that all former eligi- 
bility rules will be done away with 
in the conference and all members of 
the S. A. T. C. will be eligible | to 
participate in intercollegiate compe- 
tition if they are carrying their work 
successfully, regardless of former 
residence or competition or regard- 
less of all such rules as the Fresh- 
men Rule. This will throw into the 
athletic work a large number of 
men who would be excluded accord- 
ing to the old rules. 

The B. ¥. U. expects to’make an 
excellent showing in athletics this 
year. Among the boys who went to 
the Presidio to represent us are some 
of the best athletes in this county 
and when the best athletes of Utah 
county are selected we have men 
who are as good as any that the 
State produces. In basket ball we 
shall have at the beginning a team 
that will be hard to defeat. In 
track and field work we shall have 
an aggregation of material which, af- 
fer training, will bring honor to the 
“Y." If foot ball is granted us as a 
“military necessity” we shall have a 
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good team which would not be a 
disgrace to any school of our stand- 
ing. The tennis team ‘his yéar will 
bring us the first championship we 
have had in a few years. In addi- 
tion to these standard sports we 
shall have wrestling and boxing 
teams which will maintain our un- 
questioned right to the elaims of 
championship for the last 
in these sports. 

vust what will be done in regard 
‘Oo high school competition is yet 
incertain. There is no reason why 
he new military unit should inter 
‘ere with the high school sport con- 
tinuing except perhaps that there 
will be no convenient time or place 
for training. Every effort will be 
made to arrange matters so that we 
May continue our spert and  frem 
present indications it will be as in- 
teresting as ever before. 


SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS- 
Y WOMEN’S SERVICE FORCE 


state 
eight years 


At the opening of the second school 
year, that marks the entrance of our 
nation into the great conflict of na- 
tions, we extend greetings to the 
young women of the Brigham Young 
University: 

While you have been on your va- 
cation your fame has gone abroad. 
The Refugee department of the Utah 
County Chapter of the Red Cross has 
received a letter from the Denver 
headquarters congratulating the 
girls of the B. Y. U. on the splendid 
work done by them last spring for 
Belgian and French relief. The work 
was marked excellent and the excel- 
lent was underscored. 
Brimhall also received a _ letter 
from the headquarters of the -Rocky 
Mountain division of the Red Cross, 
commenting on the excellence of 
the work and expressing the hearti- 
est thanks. 

So much for the past; we may not 
excel in the quality of our work for 
the coming year, but we should in- 
crease the quantity. 

This is not only a day of enlarged 
opportunity for the men; it is a day 
of large opportunity for the women. 
President Wilson says: “So long as 
the war continues there will be con- 
stant need of very large numbers 
of men and women of the highest 
and most thorough training for war 


President 


service in many lines. After the 
war there will be urgent need not 
only for trained leadership in all 
lines of industrial, commercial, s0- 
cial, and civic life, but for a high 
average of intelligence and prepara- 
tion on the part of the people.” 

Never before has the cry been so 
long and so insistent for trained 
women as at the present time. The 
government is still calling loudly 
for trained nurses. A_ creditable 
group of young women trained under 
the banner of the White and Blue 
have responded to this call. 

Stenographers are being sought on 
every hand by our government, “Y” 
girls are serving in this capacity in 
Washington and elsewhere. Some 
have augmented their value, be- 
cause as Well as being trained ste 
nographers, they are also trained 
singers. We are certainly justly 
proud of the “Y” girl who can do 
business in the day time and in the 
evening contribute to the uplift and 
culture of a city already noted as. 
a center of culture. 

Many young women returning to 
school have helped the gardner and 
the orchardist gather his crops this 
summer. This is all war emergency 
work. 

Men and women are valuable in 
the world only as they can do the 
work of the world. The world’s 
work at the present is to win this 
war; the world’s work of the future 
will be to reconstruct a war-torn 
world. 

Three stages shave marked the 
work of women. In the first stage 
the home was a hive of simple in- 
dustries, which finally merged itself 
into the great complex industries of 
this high!y organized world of which 
we form a part. Then came a pe- 
riod in which woman was in a meas- 
ure divorced from the great activi- 
ties of her world. Now they are call- 
ing her out into every walk of life, 
where she is asked and expected to 
make her contribution. 


“Y” Girls, you have 
to train for activity in a world of 
lightning changes. You are sure 
rooner or later to come in the great 
draft; for society and your country 
needs you. Few women are so for- 
tunate at this momentous hour as 
are you. 


volunteered 


ALICE L. REYNOLDS, 
On behalf of the County Council 
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STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS 


. 


Induction of College Boys into Uncle Sam’s Service—Celebration at 


Maeser Memorial—Message from President Wilson. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Regional Director Talls What 
~The Soldiers Are to Do. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Regional Di- 
rector for California, Nevada, and 
Utah, has issued the _ following 
statement concerning the Students’ 
Army Training Corps: 

The instruction provided the 8. A. 
T. C. will be partly military and 
partly in allied subjects that have 
a value as a means of training offi- 
eers and technical experts to meet 
the needs Of the service. Military 
instruction will cover 11 hours per 
week, including practical and_ theo- 
retical instruction and physical 
training. In addition the student is 
required to take a course of 9 hours 
on the Issues of the War, and at 
least 33 hours in subjects approved 
by the department having charge of 
his collegiate instruction, and- ac. 
ceptable to the Regional Director. 
These hours include recitations, lec- 
tures, laboratory work and _ super- 
vised study in préparation therefor. 
Ordinarily they will be selected from 
the following group: English, French, 
German, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, Topography, and Map Making, 
Astronomy, Hygiene, Sanitation, De- 
seriptive Geometry, Mechanical and 
Freehand Drawing, Surveying, Eco- 
nemics, Accounting, History, Inter- 
national Law, Government, and Psy- 
chology. 

Special attention is called to the 
military importance of the study of 
German, particularly to students who 
already have some knowledge of the 
language. 

In the case of advanced students 
specializing in technical and profes- 
sional studies, other subjects than 


these in the above list may be sub- 
stituted. Students with a year or 
more ef technical schooling will be 


required to take a greater number 
of technical courses and will be re- 
leased from 5 of the 11 hours of mili- 
tary training. Special intensive 
courses in engineering, chemistry, 
and medicine are being arranged. 
The end of all instruction is to pre- 
pare the members of the S. A. T. CG. 
as rapidly and as thoroughly as possi- 
ble to become efficient units in the 
American army. Eventually these 
men will be selected according to 
tkeir ability, training, and general 
fitness for various special lines of 
military duty, and at such a time as 
may be determined by the needs of 
the Government the men may be 
transferred into the several lines of 
service for which they are best fit- 
ted, for example, to a central offi- 
cers’ training -camp, to a non-com- 
missioned officers’ school, to remain 
in college for further intensive work 
in a specified line, to a vocational 
section of the corps for technical 
training of military value, or if, not 
fitted for any special service, to a 
cantonment for further duty. Mem- 
bership in the S. A. T. GC. does not 
give a man deferred classification. 
The preference of registrants who 
are inducted into the S. A. T. C. as 
to the branch of service that they 
ultimately enter (navy, engineers, 
artillery, infantry, etc.), will be given 
ecnsideration except where military 
needs require a different course. The 
length of time that the bulk of men 
continue in the S. A. T. C. will be 
determined by national emergency 
and the needs of the army. If the 
present plams are carried out a pro- 
portionate number of twenty-year- 
old men will be drawn from the col- 
leges in January, a proportionate 
number of those nineteen years old 
in April, while the eighteen-year-old 
soldiers will probably remain in col- 
lege until the end of the third quar- 
ter period. The proportion taken, 


THREE 
of course, will be that applied to all 
other walks of life, no special privi- 
leges being given college students, 
except that those for specia] techni- 
cal training in medicine, engineer- 
ing, and chemistry will be required 
to go on with their university work. 
In arranging the work of the S. 


_ A. T. C., the period between October 


1, 1918, and July 1, 1918, will be di- 
vided into three terms of three 
months each. 

Young men who are prepared to 
enter college or are free to continue 
in under-graduate and graduate 
work should do so as a patriotic duty 
in preparation to do their parts most 
effectively. To enter any one of the 
institutions listed as having a col- 
legiate section of the S. A. T. C. the 
student must fulfill the ertrance re-- 
cuirements of that institution. Or- 
dinarily this means graduaticn from 
i standard four-year high school or 
its equivalent. College alumni are, 
of course eligible for admission as 
graduate students. For these gradu- 
ates specialized courses will be pro- 
vided in most instances in order that 
these men may avail themse:ves of 
special training within a period of 
three months or even less. 
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B. Y. U.STUDENTS AND FACULTY AT 


*Stan Wilson, Payson; SWalt Strong; Payson’ Clif Harris, 


‘ Top row, left to right—Bert Ballard, Payson; 
Jackson, Oasis;® Clyde Keyte, Mona; “Coach E, L. Roberts, Provo; VBrotea: or C. W. Whitaker, Provo??Prof 
Brown, Springville; Lyman Brown, ge tOvo; 'fRalstone Irvine, Provo “Lynn D. Taylor, EXOvG, Roe Groesbeck, 
can Fork; Sarnest Marcell, Payson; - 7J, Arthur Graham, Provo; :7 Alden Chatwin, Provo; “Rulon Dixon, Provo,' 
Provo; Ralph Keeler, Provo; iy, Starr Swenson, Provo/“Vernon Tolboe, Provo/Z4N. William Knudsen, Provo 
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INDUCTION EXERCISES 


Patriotic Program at Maeser 
Memorial, October First 


On Tuesday, October first, many 
thousands of young men will be in- 
ducted into the, Students’ Army 
Training Corps at the various col- 
leges of the land. It is a memorable 
event in American history and by or- 
der of President Wilson, commander- 
in-chief of the United States military 
forces, will be celebrated at 
collegé with appropriate exercises. 


each | 


Lieutenant John H. Hancock, the 
commanding officer of the S. A. T. 


_C. at the Brigham Young University, 


and the presidency of the school 
have co-operated to prepare a pro- 
gram fitting for the occasion. ‘The 
exercises will take place in front of 
the Maeser Memorial. A 75-foot flag 
pole has been ordered that the cere- 
mony of raising the flag may be per- 
formed with impressive dignity. The 
program is as follows: 


1. Command assemble at 9:45 


a. ™. 

2. Raising the American flag at 
10 a. m., the Ladies’ Military Band 
playing the Star Spangled Banner. 

3. Reading the oath of allegiance 
to the flag, to be repeated in unison 
by the entire command after the of- 


ficer. The oath is as follows: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and the 
Republic for which it stands; one 
nation, -indivisible, with Liberty and 
Justice for all.” ~ 


4, Orders of the day. 


5. Reading President 
message to the 8. A. T. C. 


6. Music. 


7. Sentiment, President Geo. H. 
Brimhall 


8. Music. 
9. Sentiment, T. N. Taylor. 
10 Music. : 
11. Sentiment, Mayor LeRoy Dixon. 
- 12. Music. 


SIZE 


Wilson’s 


4 


* 


10 


THE NEW MECHANIC 
ARTS BUILDING 


The Smith-Hughes Act which pro- 
vides for vocational training in the 
schools’ of the United States, makes 
it necessary for normal 
to prepare teachers for this line of 
work. Utah was among the first of 
the states to take advantage of the 
congressional appropriation, and _ to- 
day vocational work is being estab- 
lished in a large number of institu- 
tions. The Brigham Young Univer- 
sity trains a large contingent of 
men and women for the schools, both 
state and church. This institution 
began to move out in this direction 
in the early summer. The Trustee- 
in-Trust made an appropriation to 
put up a building to be known = as 
the Mechanic Arts Building. This 
is to be a structure 100 by 120 feet, 
one story high. The style of archi- 
tecture will conform to the Maeser 
Memorial type. It will be erected 
on Temple Hill. 

No sooner did the authorities of 


institutions 
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the University take this step than 
the idea was conceived of assisting 
the 
young men to help win the war, and 
the 


equipment of the institution for the 


Government in the training of 


the Board of Trustees offered 


establishment of a unit of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps. This 
offer has been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. It is now for the institu- 
tion to expand its vocational plant 
in a much larger degree than at first 
anticipated, and the new building 
will be rushed to completion within 
90 days. ther buildings are also 
being erected to be used for Auto- 
Mechanics, Carpentry, Wagonry, 
Blacksmithing, Horseshoeing, and 
similar vocational work. Should the 
war stop today the University would 
go on with its buildings and furnish 
and equip the same for the benefit 
of its students who are to go out in 
the various communities to teach 
the youth in the practical things of 
life. 


Traveler, sweetly (at the ticket 
window): Two to Duluth. 

Fair Ticket Agent (newly install- 
ed): To-de-le-dee; O, you kid! 


Remodeling the shops for temporary use by the students in the me. 
chanical department, pending the completion of the permanent mechanic 
arts building on the Maeser Memorial grounds. 

The temporary building will be.completed for the 
school year, September 30. The pest obtainable machinery will 
stalled later to be used in the permanent building. The cost of the tem- 
porary structure will be about $3,000. 


of the 
be in- 


opening 


and the third 


PROF. C. JENSEN WILL 
LECTURE ON BIG 
WAR ISSUES 


A communication received by 
President Brimhall of the Brigham 
Young university from the war de- 
partment in Washington, reads in 
part as follows: “The committee on 
education and special training of 
the war department has decided to 
include as an integral part of the 
work of all members of the Student 
Army Training Corps’a course on 
the remote and immediate causes of 
the war and on the underlying con- 
flict of opinion as expressed in the 
governments, philosophies and _ lit- 
eratures of the various states on both 
sides of the struggle. The purpose 
of this course is to enhance the mo- 
rale of the corps by giving them an 
understanding of what the war is 
about and of the supreme _  import- 
ance to civilization of the cause = 
which we are fighting.” 

The president of the university 
has appointed Professor Christen 
Jensen, head of the department of 
history and political science, to take 
charge of this course. The course 
will consist of three parts of three - 
months each, any one of which may 
be taken as-a separate and complete 
whole. This has been made neces- 
sary because of the fact that the stu- 
dent soldiers may be called into ac- 
tive field service at varying times. 
The first three months of the course 
will deal principally with the his- 
torical and economic causes of the 
war; the second three months with 
the points of view of the different 
nations engaged as expressed in their 
governments and social institutions; 
three months with 
their points of view as expressed in 


their political philosophies and _ lit- 
eratures., 
Mistaken Identity 
“Cleopatra! Cleopatra!” called 


Mary, who liked big names for her 
pets. 

“Why, I thought your ante name 
was Napoleon,” protested the  visi- 
tor. : 
“He was Napoleon till he had his 
kittens,” affirmed Mary stoutly. 


The Summer School’s social activi- 
ties this year were the best ever. 
Things began humming right from 
the first and were kept going up till 
the last of school. 

The opening reception and hand- 


shake held at the end of the first , 


week was a unique affair. Every- 
body gathered on the front lawn of 
the university at twilight and were 
first entertained with selections from 
the music department. After an 
hour of this an informal hand-shake 
was held where everybody got ac- 
Guainted with everybody else. The 
affair was then turned-into-a dance 
and while a real orchestra furnished 
music the students danced until 
nearly midnight. 4 

The Second Annual Moonlight 
Hike to Maple Flat was a whole 
summer’s feature in and of itself. 
One hundred and thirty students 
lined up in front of the men’s gym- 
nasium at eleven- o’clock at~ night, 
Friday, June 21, and began the 
nyvarch to the “Y” trail. The sky was 
clear and the moon nearly full. At 
four o'clock in the morning after a 
delightful night’s hiking the party 
arrived at Maple Flat. The moon 
liad gone down and the day had not 
yet dawned. To dispel the darkness 
huge bonfires were built and an in- 
formal program of music, songs, and 
stories kept the crowd happy until 
day began to break. The party then 
assembled on the point of “Mother 
' Luna’s Nose” and witnessed the 
dawn of day and sun rise. It was 
a seene never to be forgotten and 
‘well worth many times the effort 
to climb the mountain. 

The hikers returned to the city 
at their leisure. All were sleepy 
and tired enough to enjoy an after- 
noon nap and a night’s deep sleep; 
but everybody was satisfied with the 
night’s adventure. The Maple Flat 
Moonlight Hike will be one of the 
traditional activities of the B. Y. U. 
and before long will be looked upon 
as an event rivaling the Timpanogos 
Hike. 

One week and a day after the Ma- 
Ple Flat Hike a small party of sum- 
mer school students_under the direc- 
tion of the Physical Director decid- 
.ed to attempt a night climb to the 
top of old Timpanogos. The party 
of twelve “adventurers” were taken 
to Wildwood in automobiles and be- 
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. SUMMER SCHOOL SOCIAL ACTIVITIES — .: 


gan the walk from that point at 
eight o’clock in the evening. At ten 
o'clock they reached Aspen Grove 
When darkness set in. The moon 
did not rise until three o'clock in 
the morning. Darkness made it dif- 
ficult to follow the trail but the par- 
ty succeeded without mishap in 
reaching the amphitheatres by three 
o’clock-a. m. It was necessary in 
one place to cut a trail across a 
hig snow slide on the way to the 
Cirques and it was necessary to cut 
almost every step up the glacier. 
Everybody reached the top in 
time to witness the wonderful dawn 
of day. The colors were wonder- 
fully beautiful and the panorama 
which spread out before the  ttred 
bikers was such as would thrill the 


most matter-of-fact and blase. When — 


the sun rose and threw the whole 
mountain and valley landscape into 
brilliant belts of light and colored 
shadows the climax was reached and 
the little band of sun-worshipers 
huddled speechless upon the top of 
the world. 

As a social event the Mid-Summer 
Nights Lawn Festival was the most 
suecessful event of the season. Some 
new features were added which in- 
creased the attractiveness of the 
annual gathering. A stage was 
constructed in the little grove south 
of the high school building. Thurs- 
day evening sliort war dramas were 
presented under the direction of the 
school of dramatics. Five hundred 
people were present. 

Friday evening the entertainment 
began with a demonstration by the 
department of physical education 
which consisted of apparatus exer- 
cises, gymnastics drills, folk danc- 
ing, athletic contests, and aesthetic 


dancing. This was followed by a 
dramatic reading ‘of the “War 
Bride” by Mrs. Irene Bassett Par- 


doe. The music department then 


‘Pave a recital which brought forth 


the best talent in the school. 
Because of a light rain it was ne- 
cessary to have-the dance in the 
Ladies’ Gymnasium instead of on 
the lawn. The hall was so crowded 
during the first part of the dancing 
period that dancing was _ difficult. 
More than six hundred people at- 
tended the program and participated 
in the social activities. The lawn 
was brilliantly and beautifully light- 
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ed snd decorated with colored lights 
and Japanese lanterns together with 
flags of the Allies and other decor- 
ative features. The art department 


of the summer school was responsi- 
ble for the decorations. 
And then there was the regular 


hike to the lake and the various in- 
formal afternoon games and con- 
tests, ice cream festivals, and water- 
melon feasts. All in all the sum- 
mer school social activities of 1918 
were more numerous and more suc- 
cessful than ever before and _ the 
social committee should be _ con- 
gratulated for its efforts. 


OUTLOOK FOR MILI- 
TARY ADVANCEMENT 


The education of the young man, 
together with the recommendations 
furnished by influential people, have 
largely determined whether or not 
he was qualified for the officers’ 
training camp and, therefore, in line 
for a commission. The Students 
Army Training Corps will afford the 
government a much better basis for 
its selection of officers. There will 
be a constant combing out and seg- 
regation of the students according to 
real merit. The most apt young 
men in actual military work will -be 
selected by the president of the in- 
stitution in-connection with the offi- 
cers assigned here, and given spe- 
cial consideration. Every boy will be 
placed upon his merit. 


Each officer will take great pride 
in his finished products because his 
reputation will depend upon how 


they rank with the candidates for 
commissions from the universities 
of this state and other states. In 


regard to the number of commis- 
sions which each unit of the Stu-— 
dents’ Army Training Corps is per- 
mitted to fill, it can be said that no 
discrimination whatever will be 
shown. The authorities of our school 
have beén assured that the B. Y. U. 
will be placed on the same standard 
as other universities. 


Courtesy is the cheapest thing on 
earth. Hand it out, freely. 


“‘Old Timp.”’ 


To begin with, it came at exactly 
the right tlme. At the end of a hot, 
dull July, when we had begun to 
tire of dullness and Julys in general, 
a Timpanogos hike was precisely the 
most necessary, appreciated thing 
on earth, 

Phyateally, the trip began on Frt- 
day, August second, at noon, But 
mentally—spiritually—in our  antiel- 
pant Imagination, it began days 
ahead, and had reached several 
thrilling completions before the ac- 
tual day arrived. All this was to 
work up the required degree of ex- 
elfement, doubt, wonder, and = sus- 
pense which make up the celebrated 
Timpanogos “pep.” 

On Friday we started. Two great 
trucks were loaded with queer com- 
binations otf girlish shrieks of 
laughter and baggy overalls; of boy- 
ish gallantry and rough canyon 
Jeans. 

It was a hot, happy ride to Wild. 
wood. The inimitable spirit of for- 
mer hikes was there, Occasional 
atrungers among us ceased to be 
atrange. Then it was an easy, beau- 
titul walk to Aspon Grove. (This is 
said with the perspective gained af: 
ter the next day’s climb, At the 
time it was long and very tollsome, 
Now we remember it as a casual 
stroll.) But it seemed sgood to ar- 
rive at last and drop Iimply on our 
rolls of bedding, and drink quarts 
of icy canyon water. 

That first supper under the — tall 
aspens will always be remembered 
by the starved happy lHttle com- 
pany. Those great, satisfying 
plates, heaped with fried things and 
aweet things, potatoes and dessert, 
and garnished with occasional 
aprinklings of ashes and earth, 
tasted deliclous—and smoky. 

There was a huge company bon- 
firo when night came, with songs 
and stories and laughter. We went to 
bed a little awed by an utter con- 
tentment for what had passed, and 
a sense of immensity for what was 
to come, 

That night we slept a little on beds 
which were comfortable only when 
our elastic Imaginations made them 
so. We rose before dawn, ate an 
excited breakfast and, an hour later, 
lined up and commenced the actual 
climb, 

On Lecture Ledge, Professor 
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Smart explained a great many things 
about the mountain. During the 
rest of the trip, we found ourselves 
remembering his falk and applying 
it to things we saw. There was an- 
other big climb, with frequent rests; 
there were myriads of beautiful 
flowers, and long successions of falls 
in the distance; then there was Em- 
erald Lake. We ate lunche here, and 
rested, and started again. 

The climb up the glacier was 
hard, but fascinating. From its top, 
there was a narrow, rocky trail to the 
summit, with a _ stiff, exhilarating 
breeze blowing, and cheers from 
above to encourage us. 

Then—there was the Top. The 
top, with its majestic command of 
all the world around—with its mag- 
nificent view, its brave solitude— 
with everything it has to make the 


minutes spent there some of the 
riost beautifully impressive of our 
lives. 

There was an important, breath- 


Jess moment when we climed to the 
triumphant little flagpole to have 
our pictures taken. Then there was 
a reluctant start down ward. The 
slide down the glacier was not what 
it has been, but to us who were 
there for the first time, it was quite 
perfect. The trail homeward is still 
littered with hairpins and heels, but- 
tons, roels of films, and everything 
we could possibly lose while hurry- 
ing down. In an unbelieveably 
short time we were back in cam:. 
evked with inches of grime, simi}. 
ing. and tired. 

That night we had group bonfires, 
with more songs and stories, a little 
dancing, and deeper regrets when 
“lights out” was sounded. 

Sunburn and aches mingled with 
the next day’s cheer. We broke up 
joyous'!y—painfully. 

But as the days’ passed, the pain 
passed, too, and the joy alone t+- 
mained, to make us wish ‘for nex: 
time. 

—Lucile Talmage. 


Music Department 


A new feature of the Music de- 


partment this year is the establish- 
ment of a training school for ad- 
vanced piano students who expect to 
engage in professional teaching. 
This department will ,be under the 
direction of Prof. Reid and assist- 
ants. 


-sthat: ~ all 
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Exceptional opportunities are also 
offered those who desire to pre- 
pare tor music work in grade and 
high schools. 

Prof. C. W. Reid, director—chorus, 
hymnology, solfeggio, vocal, piano. 

Prof. M. S. Gudmundson—Orches- 
tra, harmony, violin, string ensemble. 

Prof. Robert Sauer—Band, cornet, 
brass ensemble, reed ensemble. 

Miss Florence Jepperson—Ladies’ 
chorus, vocal. 

Miss Lida Edmunds, piano. 

Mr. Elmer Nelson, piano. 


Art and Nat- 


tonal Growth 


(By Frank A. Parson, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. 


With the civilized world engaged 
in a life and death struggle for po- 
litical and commercial supremacy, 
this nation is confronted with the 
most stupendous commercial prob- 
lem in its history. We must in the 
hear future, not ‘only supply  our- 
selves with textiles, furniture, car- 
pets, wall papers, clothes and other 
necessaries formerly furnished by 
Europe, but we shall, in many in- 
stances, be asked to supply South 
America, and even Europe itself, 
with these same things. 

In matters of natural resources, 
mechanical skill, and physical ener- 
gy, we are ready. In matters of art, 
we are crude, uncertain, and, worst 
of all; in many instances, satisfied. 
Until there is a changed attitude as 


to what art.is, as to its proper val- 


ues as an element in life, we cannot 


compete even in matters of commer-. 


cial rivalry, for art is as essential 
to man’s perfect satisfaction as any 
material quality can be. We 
cancel dead trading traditions about 
our teaching and approach the sub- 
ject in the same fair-minded manner 
other subjects are  ap- 
proached. We must denounce the idea 
that art is a fad or a frill and accept 
it aS man’s natural ,normal, neces- 
sary inheritance. We must educate 
more art teachers and fewer “draw- 
ing”. teachers, keeping in mind that 
art is a quality of consciousness, 
that the understanding of it ,the ap- 
preciation for it, and the personal 
reaction to it by a nation means in- 
dividual possession of that quality 
in personal consciousness, 


must © 
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School of 
the Soldier 


“The neat and even elegant appear- 
ance of the American soldier isn’t 
maintained,” said War Secretary Ba- 
ker, “without hard work. Yes, the 
work is hard, but doesn’t the result 
more than justify it? 

“On the train the other day, a 
private sat with his tunic unbut- 
toned, for the temperature was high. 
A sergeant strode up to him and 
Said: = 

“Button up that tunie! Did you 
never hear of by-law 217, sub-section 
D? I’m Sergeant Jabez Winterbot- 
tom!’ 

“A gentleman in the seat behind 
tapped the sergeant sternly on the 
shoulder. 

“How dare you issue orders with 
a pipe in your mouth?” he asked. ‘Go 
home and read paragraph 174, sec- 
tion’ M, part IX. I am Major Hu- 
stace Carroll.’ 

“Here a gentleman with a droop- 
ing white mustache interposed from 
the other side of the aisle: 

“Tf Major Carroll,’ he said coldly, 
‘will consult by-law 81 of section K, 
he will learn that to reprimand a 
sergeant in the presence of a_ pri- 
vate is an offense not lightly to be 
overlooked.’ ” 


SUMMER 


A frog 
In a pool 
Is always 
Cool. 


I think 

It’s just crool 
I’m no frog 
In a pool. 


Classified Advertisements 


Help Wanted—Business man who 
Fas fallen out of twelfth story win- 
dow, wishes immediate assistance ol 
four men with strong blanket. Apply 
in person on sidewalk immediately 
below window. 

For Exchange—Will exchange part 
of a straw hat for one rubber heel. 

Situation Wanted — Young Man 
wants work of any kind that is 
easily dodged. 


le 
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The Correlated Arts department will continue to do its bit for the w&ining of the war. 
are planned that will be developed by the children of the Training school as well as by the students of the 
High school and College. 

A grand flag pageant will be the first undertaking in connection with the fourth Liberty loan drive. 
picture shows the project work that benefited the Red Cross $4.00 last June. 


MILITARY ACTIVITIES 
AND PREPARATION 


Forty B. Y. U. students and three 
professors entered the Presidio otSan 
Francisco for military training on 
the first of August. The object of 
the training was to prepare a large 
number of instructors and assistants 
for the new military unit which has 
keen established at the “Y.” The 
B. Y. U. representatives, together 
with a number of students from oth- 
er western colleges were compelled 
to enter immediately into the same 
kind and amount of work that was 
being done by the soldiers who had 
beer in active training since the 
first of June. While it was difficult 
at first to jump suddenly into the full 
program of the most strenuous action, 
the boys soon began “eating” up all 
the work and study that could. be 
set before them, and then cried for 
more. - 


Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the introduction into the work was 
the innocufations which the boys 
looked forward to with considerable 
enthusiasm. The soldiers were lined 
vp alphabetically and marched into 
the dispensary, where a doctor with 
a squirt gun and knife proceeded to 
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Various projects 


This 


fill up their arms with typhoid germs . 


and vaccine. Some fainted and fell 
across the doctor’s neck and all the 
others had sick spells and sore arms 
for several’ days. Regardless of fe- 
verishness and sore arms, not a mem- 
ber of the S. A. T. C. was excused 
from work. It was some hardship, 
but all pulled through nicely. 

The military training consisted of 
close and extended order drill, school 
of squad, company, battalion, and 
regiment; regiment in attack and de- 
fense, regiment on the march and in 
camp, hand grenade’ throwing, 
grenade work, machine gun _ instruc- 
tion, target practice, and bayonet 
drill, Of all these activities, bayonet 
drill was the most intense and ex- 
hausting. In the rifle target work, 
the B. Y. U. boys made an excep- 
tionally good showing, nearly every 
representative scoring far above the 
average. To mention all the men 
who made good scores would be to 
run through the list of “Y”’ men. 

‘The boys will return some 
during 


time 
the present week and we 


shall extend to them a hearty wel- - 


come. They will be taluable assist- 
ants to the military officer in the 
S. A. T. C. the coming year. 


General Pershing has ordered his 
men not to swear at the army mule, 
What the dickens are they to swear 
at? ; 


Tifle - 


_ shrinks from this war. 


Registration 


Monday, | 
September 30th 


Class Instruction 
Begins 
Tuesday, 
October Ist 


Sunday. School Teacher: William, 
have you ever resisted temptation? 
William: Yes’m, once. 


S. S. T.: What noble’ sentiment - 


_ prompted you to do it? 


William: The jam was on the top 
shelf and I couldn’t reach it. 3 


Baa, Baa, Red Cross, have you any 
wool 


Yes, Mesdames, we 
trucks full; 


Brown for the soldier and gray for 
the tar, ° 


But none for the 


have three 


slacker who 


THE SERVICE FLAG 


We wish we might take the stu- 
dents of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity into a room on Academy Avenue, 
whose spacious front window dis- 


Plays a service flag of unusual in- 
terest. We should like to introduce 
them to the quaint little figure who 
stands with face beaming with pride 
as she pulls aside the eurtain to dis- 
play the flag. This flag tells us that 
a goodly number of her grandsons 
are in khaki. The quaint little fig- 
ure is Grandma Stubbs. She is 
nearly eighty years of age, and has 
lived sixty-two years in Provo. She 


-is one of the last ofa vanishing group _ 


of pioneer women, who have met and 
performed the tasks incident to pio- 
neer life. Her own family consisted 
of eleven children, seven of whom 
she has reared to manhood and wo- 
manhood. To her own group she 
added the care of four children who 
were left motherless, so that she 
has reared eleven children. 

Today she is the proud grandmo- 
ther of 60 grandchildren and 39 
great-grandchildren. Thirteen of 
her grandsons are in the service; 
five are already in France. 


will be of interest to students of the 


B. Y. U. It contains two cuts show- 


ing the well-known features of Miss |} 


Elizabeth Lindsay and Miss Eleanor 
Johnson, graduates of our school. 


They are now on the faculty of the | 


Big Horn Academy. 


WHITE AND BLUE 


Lieutenant John H. Hancock, the 
officer in command of the S. A. T. 
C. at the B. Y. U. is of the type to be- 
college 


come popular with soldier 


boys. He seems to have the happy 
faculty of combining courtesy -and 
a genial disposition with military de- 
cision and strict discipline. The suc- 
cess of our 8. A. T. C. is assured. 


. 
The government has been unable 


to respond immediately with the re- 


quired bedding necessary for the 8. 
A. T. C. The school, however, has 
met the emergency by requisition- 
ing mattresses, blankets, and quilts 
from various local sources. The sol- 
dier boys will be well taken care of 
until the government supplies ar- 
rive. 
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Accomodations for Students. 


Board and Room 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Pauline Bean, 542 N. 1 Ez 
Elizabeth Beeley, 582 N. 1 E, 
Jas. A. Oliver, 621 N. 1 W. 
Taylor, 856 N. 1 W., 
Mr. Bigler, 46 N. 2 E. 
Mrs. Henrie, 383 N. 2 E, 
Mrs. Hyde, 286 N. 3 E. 
Mrs. Wasden, 184 N. 2 E. 
Mrs. Huish, 157 N. 1 E, 
Mrs. Stout, 1382 E. 3 N. 
Miss Jones, 290 N. 1 E. 
Rooms Only 
Mrs. Boyle, 187 E. 7 N,, one room. 


Mrs. Gee, 7938 N. Ac. 


Ave., one 

reom. 

Mrs. Hickman, 691 N. Ac. Ave., 
five rooms. 

Mrs. Booth, 1381 W. 5 N. 

Mrs. Owens, 444 N. 1 W., one 
room. 

Mrs. Roy, 88 W. 3 N., two rooms. 


Mrs. Page, 41 EH. 4 N., five rooms. 

Mrs. Crandall, 469 N. 1 E., two 
rooms. 

Mrs. Jackson, 466 N. 2 4&E.,. one 
room. 

Mrs. Jackson, 476 N. 2 E., -one 
room. 

Mrs. Maw, 243 E. 7 N., two 
rooms. 

Mrs. Huish, 469 N. 3 KE, four 
rooms. 

Mrs. Jensen, 277 E. 3 N., four 
rooms. 

Mrs. Speckart, 276 N. 3 E., two 
rooms. 

Mrs. Wilson, 161 N. 2 -E., one 
room. 

Mrs. Farnsworth, 319 E, 1 N., four 
rooms. 

Mrs. McBride, 115 E. 3 N., two 
rooms. 

Mrs. Cluff, 366 N. 2 E., parlor or 


suite of 2 rooms. 


Unfurnished Houses and Rooms. 


Mrs. Meldrum,-169 E. 7 N., two 
rooms. 
Mr. Foote, 630 N. 1 E. __ three 


rooms. 


ae 


Lewis Terrice,’ 74 E. 7 N., two 
houses. 
Mrs. Young, 38 W. 4N.,, one 
house 


tals Sven , between Ac, Ave. and 
1 W., one house, six rooms. : 


Mrs. Callister, 388 W. 3 N., two 


Saaraha eaters , 479 N. 1 E.,, big house. , 


Mrs. John Jackson, 476 N. 2 E., 


big modern house. 


Mrs. Crandall, 671 N. 2 E., two 
rooms. 

Mrs. Ogden, 688 N. 2 E,, two 
rooms : 

Mrs. Meldrum, 169 E. 7th N., two 
rooms 

dad erat , 9 EH. TN old big 
louse. 

Mrs. Huish, 455 N. 3 E., one four- 
room house, partly furnished. 

Mrs. Jones, 340 E. 5 N., two 
houses, partly furnished. 

Mrs. Boshard, 240 N. 3 E., two 


apartments. 


Alex Hedquist, 145 N. 2 E., mod- 
ern house. | ; 


MRS os ecies as wwe , 193 BE. 1 N., mod- 
ern house. 


Mr. Clufe, 174 N. 1 E, big house. 
eon eeseere , 875 N. Ac. Ave., one 


Sueeaeew ee , 428 N. Ac. Ave., one 


477 N. Ac. 
room modern house. 


Ave., five 


Furnished Rooms for Light House- 
keeping. 


Mr. Boyle, 545 N. Ac. 
apartments, 4 rooms. 


Mr. Fuller, 694 N. 1 E., 1 room. 
Mr. Ekins, 729 N. 1 E., 3 rooms. 
Mr. 
Mr. Riding, 880 N. 1 E., 2 rooms. 
Mr. Baird, 980 N. 1 E., four rooms. 


Ave, 2 


Morgan, 782 N, 1 E., 2 rcoms. 


Mrs. Guymon, 1000 N 1 E., 2 rooms | 
separate. 
Mrs. Hickman, 491 N. Ac. Aye,, 


eight rooms and a little cottage, 


Mr. Nelson, 663 N. Ac. Ave., four 
rgoms., 


Mr. Sacket, 618 N. Ac. Ave., three 
rooms. 


‘ Mr. Booth, 59 W. 5 No., 5 rooms, 
separate. 


Mr. Ashworth, 155 W. 5 
rooms, separate. 


Mr. Duke, 114 W. 5 N., 3 rooms. 


Mr. Tuscan, 453 N, Ac. Ave., two 
rcons. ; 


Mr. George, 368, N. 
rooms, 2 apartments. 


Mr. Retzzatle, 362 W. 3 N., 1 room. 
Mr. Walters, 189 E 4 N., 2 
Mr. Johnson, 490 N. 1 EB, 2 
Mr. Jackson, 476 N. 2 E., 2 
Mr. Jackson, 466 N, 2 E., 2 
Mrs. Crane, 580, N. 2 E. 2 


Riddle Row, 270 E. 
apartments. $ 


N. 4 


1 W., four 


rooms. . 
rooms. 
rooms. 
rooms. 
rooms. — 


6° Ny. 2 


Miss Young, 655 N, 2 E., 2 rooms. 


Mrs. Maw, 248 EH. 7 N., 3 rooms. 
Mrs. Jeppson, 57 HE. 7 N., one 
room. 


Miss Carrie Sutton, 211 E. 1 N., 3 
rooms. 


Mrs. Farnsworth, 319 E. 1 Ni oe 
suites. ; 

Mrs. McBride, 115 BE. 3 N.,, 2 
suites. 

Wm. Stowell, 315 N. Ac. Ave., 2 
rooms. 

Mrs. J. H. Meldrum, 37 E. 6 N., 1 
room. 


Table Boarders 


Mrs. Oliver, 621 N. 1 W., 1d. 
l.oarders. 
Mrs. Henrie, 287 N. 2 E.,. 12 


boarders. ie 
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PRESIDIO TRAINING CAMP, CALIFORNIA 
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dag rant Crandall, Provo! 2Pad Harding, Provo 2* Leland McBeth, Payson. 
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MILITARY SECTIONS 


Letter Sent Out by Presidency 
of School 


The conditions for induction of 
students into the S. A. T. C. at the 
Brigham Young University are set 
forth by the following copy of a 
letter which has been sent to appli- 
cants for registration in this branch 
of the service: 

“We have your application to join 
the Students’ Army Training Corps 
at the Brigham Young’ University. 


If you are a graduate of a 


cechool, or have 13 units of credit, 
you «an enter.school on September 
20. and join the eu'lesiate section 
af the S, A. F.cC.° You are then . 2 
regular soldier of the United States 
Army. Your living expenses and tui- 
tion will be paid by the government 
and in addition you will receive the 
pay of a private. You wil he per- 
mitted to pursue your studies here 
cuting the year unless vouz sery- 
ices elsewhere are deemed of more 
importance by the government. Your 
enlistment in the col!leza section of 
the S. A. T. C. places yeu in the 
renks of persons preparing for tech- 
nical work. 

“Tf you have not 13 units of high 
school credit you can enter our high 


high 


School here as a regular student and 
continue your work until the voca- 
tional section is organized, which we 
expect to have done in about une 
month. The expenses of the stu- 
dents up to the time of being ad- 
mitted to the vocational section are. 


not met by the government. ‘hose 
enrolling in the vocational section 
join the ranks of those who are 


called ‘fighting mechanics.’ ” 


One of the popular courses to be 
given this year is one dealing’ with 
the causes and progress of the great 
war. It is probable that several sec- 
tions will be necessary. Professor 


Christen Jensen will be nivpagtis 
course. 


